$1                      LIVES OF THE POETS.
His literature was unquestionably great. He read all the
languages which are considered either as learned or polite:
Hebrew, with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, French,
and Spanish. In Latin his skill was such as places him in
5 the first rank of writers and critics; and he appears to have
cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books in
which his daughter, who used to read to him, represented
him as most delighting, after Homer, which he could almost
repeat, were Ovid's ' Metamorphoses} and Euripides. His
10 Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my hands:
the margin is sometimes noted; but I have found nothing
remarkable.
Of the English poets he set most value upon Spenser,
Shakespeare, and Cowley. Spenser was apparently his
15favourite; Shakespeare he may easily be supposed to like,
with every other skilful reader; but I should not have expected
that Cowley, whose ideas of excellence were different from
his own, would have had much of his approbation. His
character of Dryden, who sometimes visited him, was, that
20 he was a good rhymist, but no poet.
His theological opinions are said to have been first Cal-
vinistical; and afterwards, perhaps when he began to hate
the Presbyterians, to have tended towards Arminianism. In
the mixed questions of theology and government, he never
25 thinks that he can recede far enough from Popery, or Prelacy;
but what Baudius says of Erasmus seems applicable to him,
* Magis habuit quod fugeret, quam quod sequeretur/ He had
determined rather what to condemn, than what to approve.
He has not' associated himself with any denomination of
30 Protestants: we know rather what he was not than what he
was. He was not of the Church of Rome; he was not of
the Church of England.
To be of no Church is dangerous.   Religion, of which the